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Mixed-up Journey 


It was Sunday morning, July 5. 
Melvin Mays and his father had spent the 
weekend of the Fourth visiting friends in 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. Their home was in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 470 miles away. Dad 
had worked out the route carefully. 

When they were ready to start for home, 
dad said, “Let us pray.” Together they 
asked the Lord to give them a quick, safe 
journey home. 

Then into the car and away! Their first 
planned stop was Crab Orchard. Dad 
planned to turn there onto Route 25 going 
south. 

They were proud of their little car. It 
was old, but they had looked after it care- 
fully. Dad was especially pleased with the 
tires. All of them had been recapped just 
a little while before. 

“Here’s Crab Orchard,” Melvin said. 

Finding highway 25, dad turned. “What 
a marvelous day we're having,” he re- 
marked. “Truly it is good to ask the Lord’s 
blessing before we begin a journey.” 

Less than two hours out of Crab Orchard 
Melvin remarked, “We're coming into Lex- 
ington. Boy, we’re making good time!” 

“Lexington!” dad exclaimed. “Lexing- 
ton? We didn’t plan to come to Lexington. 
Find that map and let me look at it again!” 

Melvin found the map, and dad stopped 
to examine it. “You know what we did, 
son?” he remarked after a while. “We 
turned north at Crab Orchard instead of 
south. We have doubled back on ourselves. 
We have come 190 miles, yet we’re only 92 
miles from where we started! We'll have 
to figure out another way home.” He 
studied the map. “Think I'll take highway 
60 east out of Lexington.” 

Into Lexington they went. A service sta- 
tion attendant told them where to find 
highway 60 and which way to turn, and 
they did exactly what he said. 
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On the open road again, Melvin gazed 
out the window, reading the signs. “Louis- 
ville 50 miles,” he read aloud. 

Dad slammed on the brakes. “Did you 
say Louisville? We don’t want to go to 
Louisville. That’s only 30 miles from Fort 
Knox. Oh dear. We must have turned west 
in Lexington instead of east.” 

There was nothing to do but to turn 
around again. But by now the morning was 
gone. And to make a long story short, the 
sun was low when dad entered Charleston 
West Virginia, still 150 miles from hom 

Melvin was asleep on the back seat. 
Dad was staring into the twilight, wonder- 
ing whether, after all, it was worth while 
to pray before beginning a journey. The 
way things had gone today, they couldn’t 
have been worse off if they hadn’t prayed. 

Parts of the West Virginia Turnpike 
have an extra traffic lane. The car was on 
one of these stretches when suddenly, Bang! 
The car lurched to the right. Dad gripped 
the wheel and pulled to the left, but it 
did no good. He was across the extra lane 
now, off the road, over the shoulder, racing 
for the guard rail. 

He pumped the brakes for all he was 
worth, but still the car kept going. He 
avoided the guard rail, but now he was 
heading back toward the road. 

Two blocks he fought that bucking car 
before it stopped. 

“Wha—what happened?” Melvin asked, 
waking up. 

“Get out and I’ll show you,” dad said. 

Father and son stared at a blown-out 
front tire. 











“Son,” dad said, “that tire’s been fixing if 
to go all day, only we didn’t know it. If ¢e 
we'd come home the way I’d planned, it ; 
would have blown out while we were on ee 
one of those narrow mountain roads. Right KfSZ 
now you and I’d be down at the bottom of € 4 


a hill, with the car on top of us.” 
He paused awhile, then countinued. 


“Next time you lay plans and ask the Lord@™y “ : 
to bless them, if they don’t work out just 


the way you thought they should, don’t 
you get to doubting God. He knows what , 
He’s doing, a lot better than you or I do.” 


eAOE 
Your friend, ay é 
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HEN I was in the second grade at 

school, we were introduced to a won- 
derful new reader called The Child’s Book 
of Health. 

It told about the skeleton, and how the 
pumping heart sends blood all over the 
body; how the air we breathe into the lungs 
purifies the dark blood that is loaded with 
impurities, and how each vital organ has its 
own job to perform. 

To me it was more exciting than a fairy 
story, and I was intrigued most of all by the 
“rocking, churning” stomach as it goes 
about digesting food. At the supper table 
each night I entertained the family, includ- 
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One Drop of Nicotine 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


ing the hired hands, with what I had learned 
in physiology during the day. 

We came to the chapter that told about 
unhealthful and dangerous things, and how 
the body is injured by them. We read about 
nicotine in tobacco. “This poison is so pow- 
erful,” the book said, “that one drop of it 
will kill a full-grown cat.” Hearing that, my 
missionary zeal was aroused. Nearly every 
one of the cowboys on our ranch smoked, 
and I could hardly wait to get home to tell 
them how tobacco would injure them if 
they continued to use it. In my innocence I 
thought they couldn’t possible know how 
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When | told the hired hands what a drop of nicotine does to a full-grown cat, they laughed out loud. 
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RUTHIE 
Drowns the Miller 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


RUTHIE was twelve years old when she 
took her first lesson in making home- 
made bread. 

It was a long time ago, and in those days 
bakery bread was seldom, if ever, seen in a 
grocery store. The nearest bakery was a 
long way from Ruthie’s home. Almost every 
housewife baked bread for her own family. 
Ruthie’s mother baked six large loaves and 
a pan of light biscuits two or three times a 
week, for there were six in the family. 

Now it was necessary for Ruthie to learn 
to make the bread. She was the oldest of the 
four children. Mamma was leaving town 
the next morning, going back to her old 
home because her mother was very ill. 

Ruthie stood by the kitchen cabinet 
watching mamma pour the foamy yeast 
sponge into a large round hole she had 
made in a pan of flour. She began stirring 
the flour into the sponge with a spoon to 
make the dough. When it was firm enough 
she worked in more flour with a clean right 
hand. Later, with both hands, she formed a 
large, smooth ball of dough. 

“It looks easy,” Ruthie said. “I think I can 
do it.” 

“It isn’t hard,” mamma answered, “unless 
you drown the miller.” 

“Drown the miller! What do you mean, 
Mamma?” Ruthie asked. 

Mamma explained with a laugh. “Some- 
times the dough gets too stiff, then you have 
to add a little water to soften it, but if you 
add too much water it is called ‘drowning 


the miller,’ and you would have to work in 
more flour to make the dough just right.” 

Mamma had Ruthie touch the dough 
lightly with her finger tips to test its soft- 
ness, then she spread a towel over the pan 
of dough and set it in a warm place to rise. 

When the dough had risen a little above 
the top of the pan, mamma told Ruthie to 
punch it down. What fun! The soft dough 
made little puffing sounds as she pushed the 
air Out. 

When the dough had risen the second 
time, mamma had Ruthie help make it into 
six large loaves and a pan of twelve bis- 
cuits. It was near suppertime when the 
bread was through baking in the old wood 
range. 

The next morning after mamma _ had 
kissed the children good-by, she looked anx- 
iously at Ruthie. “I wish the bread would 
last until I get back,” she said. “But I know 
it won't.” 

“Don’t worry,” Ruthie said. “You showed 
me how to make bread. I’m not going to 
drown the miller.” 

“You must all mind papa,” mamma told 
them. “Ralph and Verna, I want you to 
help Ruthie with the work.” Then giving 
Artie, who was only six, another kiss, she 
got into the old buggy, and papa drove her 
to the station. 

The house seemed very strange without 
mamma. She had left right after breakfast, 
so Ruthie and Verna did the dishes and 
made the beds. Ruthie swept the floors, 
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When papa came in and saw Ruthie with the drowned miller, he just stood in the doorway and panted. 


Ralph and Verna did the dusting. Every- 
thing was in order when papa came home. 
He smiled and said he was proud of them 
all. 

It was summer. Papa had a big garden, 
and most of the time he was out digging 
potatoes. Ruthie was glad when he would 
come in the house and help her plan meals. 
Breakfast, dinner, and supper seemed to 
come so much closer together than when 
mamma was home. There was hardly any 
time to play. 

On the third day after mamma was gone, 
papa looked anxiously at Ruthie and said, 
“This time tomorrow our bread will be 
gone. Do you suppose you can bake some?” 

“Of course I can. I can bake bread just 
as good as mamma can,” she bragged. “I'll 
soak the yeast and set the sponge this 
evening.” 

Next morning the sponge had risen to 
the top of the jar. It looked and smelled 
just like mamma’s. Taking the pan kept for 
making bread, Ruthie sifted what she 
thought was the right amount of flour into 
it. She made a hole in the center and poured 
the sponge in, then added salt, sugar, and 


shortening just as mamma had done. Taking 
a spoon, she began stirring. She hummed 
as she worked, as she had often heard 
mamma do. But when she put her hand in 
the dough it soon became so stiff she could 
do nothing with it. 

“What do I do now?” she asked herself. 
“Oh, yes, mamma said to add some water 
to the dough when it gets too stiff.” With 
her left hand she poured water into the 
dough. But that made it worse, for now the 
dough was too thin. Even though she 
worked with both hands there wasn't 
enough flour to make the dough come out 
right. The pan was brimming with the 
sticky mess. Ruthie’s arms were covered 
with it up to her elbows. “Oh, dear! What 
have I done?” she thought. Then all at once 
she knew. She had “drowned the miller.” 
She tried to free one hand with the other, 
but only managed to spread the dough far- 
ther up her arms. A lump was rising in her 
throat. Tears ran down her cheeks and fell 
into the pan. There she stood, not knowing 
what to do. 

Papa was out in the potato patch, but he 

To page 22 
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Chapter 1: Little Brother 





GEORGE 


By MAUDIE SIMPSON 


T HE scorching sun beat down on the town 
of Sagar, India. In a mud-walled hut with 
a grassy roof a new baby had just been born. 
Hot winds swished dust through the door- 
way, and gray doves cooed mournfully in a 
neem tree. But their song was no sadder 
than the life of the mother and the five chil- 
dren who lived in that mud-walled house. 

Mother was lying on a bed of ropes, and 
the brothers and sisters stood around it and 
looked down at their new brother. “What 
shall we name him?” they wondered. Big 
sister Shanti patted his little pink hand. 

“Your father would have thought of a fine 
name,” their mother sighed, and brushed a 
strand of black hair from her face. “But he 
died six months ago, and the only name I 
can think of is Rangh (meaning sorrow ). 
Let us call him Little Brother for a while. 
Perhaps later we can think of a beautiful 
name.” She looked at the baby, and a trace 
of a smile crept over her weary face. 

“He is such a fine, healthy baby,” she 
added, but as soon as she realized what she 
had said, she was frightened. She said 
quietly to herself, “If the Evil Eye heard me 
praise Little Brother he will be sure to want 
him. I must hurry down to the temple as 
soon as I can, perhaps Little Brother will 
be safe.” 

Weeks slipped by, and Little Brother was 
soon kicking, cooing, and smiling. The 
brothers’ and sisters’ voices rang with glad- 
ness again as they took turns caring for him. 
Proudly they carried him about and showed 
him off to the neighbors’ children. 

Mother smiled through the tears that so 
often filled her eyes these days. 

“Aiee, aiee, Little Brother,” she said one 
evening as she gazed lovingly at the baby. 
“You, my little one, have come into a sad, 
sad world.” 
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In her perplexities she always turned to 
her Hindu gods. She walked over to the 
niche in the wall now and clasped her hands 
together in prayer before the red-faced idol, 
with the fat stomach and the elephant head. 

“Oh, Ganesa,” she pleaded, “please take 
our troubles away, and give us food.” Then 
she added, “Protect Little Brother from the 
Evil Eye.” 

Of course Ganesa heard not one word of 
the prayer. Mother had never been told 
about the loving Jesus who longs to comfort 
the hearts of troubled mothers around the 
world. No missionary had ever come to tell 
her the sweetest story ever told. 

Mother finished her prayer and called to 
big brother, “Come, Ram Chandar.” She 
opened her tiny cloth money bag and took 
out two of the very precious coins and 
handed them to him. “Take these two annas 
and go to the bazaar (market place) and 
get some eggplant to make curry for our 
supper. The children and I will gather twigs 
for the fire.” 

Then mother called to big sister. “Place 
the big flat basket on my head, Shanti.” 
Sister lifted the basket into place, and 
mother steadied it with her right hand. 

“Come,” she called, and off the family 
trudged—mother in the lead, with the big 
basket on her head and Little Brother strad- 
dling her hip. The children followed. The 
strong wind during the day had brought 
down many dead twigs and dry leaves. 

As soon as they reached the grove, 
mother spread a cloth on the ground and 
placed Little Brother onto it to kick and 
coo. The older brothers and sisters darted 
about, and with the help of mother soon 
had the basket overflowing with twigs and 
leaves. Then back to the house the hungry 
family trooped. 





























































It was evening, and the cowherds were 
driving their cows, buffaloes, sheep, and 
goats back to the safety of the village for 
the night. What a dust the animals raised! 
Little Brother coughed and sneezed and 
rubbed his smarting eyes with his little 
brown fist. Up the alleyway the family went, 
past open doors where puffs of smoke rolled 














































































































































out as mothers and big sisters fanned the 
fires to cook the evening meals. 

“Hurry,” mother said, urging the children 
on, “Ram Chandar will be waiting.” And he 
was. When they reached home he was 
standing in the open doorway clutching a 
bundle—the eggplant tied up in a small 
piece of cloth. 

“Ram Chandar,” mother said kindly, “put 
your bundle down and lift the basket from 
my head.” 

“Tll fan the fire into a blaze,” the boy of- 
fered as soon as he had placed the basket on 
the floor. He quickly scooped up handfuls 
of the dry leaves and placed them in the 
circle of bricks that was used as a fireplace. 

Little Brother kicked and cooed on the 
bed while mother brought out the smooth 
stones and ground spices. Shanti sliced on- 
ions for the curry sauce, and Ram Chandar 
fanned the leaves and twigs into a crackling 
blaze. The small room without a chimney 
soon filled with blue smoke that whirled 
about and rushed through the doorway. 

“Bring the flour, Shanti,’ mother said, 
and with quick fingers she made a stiff 
dough, which she kneaded thoroughly. She 
pulled off small bits and rolled them into 
little balls. Shanti took them and patted 
them between her hands till they were per- 
fectly round like pancakes, but much thin- 
ner. Each chippatee, for that was the name 
of the bread mother and Shanti were mak- 
ing, was well toasted over the fire. 

Supper was soon ready. “Fetch the plates,” 
mother said, and at once the children sat 
down cross-legged on the smooth earth 
floor. Shanti placed an enamel plate in front 
of each child. 

Mother spooned out the food. Unfortu- 
nately, the helpings were too small. They 
always were. There was never quite enough 
curry and chippatees to take away the hun- 
gry feeling. 

In time, Little Brother was old enough to 
crawl about on the dirt floor. The hot winds 
had stopped blowing. Monsoon rains had 
settled the dust. The leaves of the neem 
tree were shiny and clean, and the gray 
doves cooed and built their nest. 

One day mother’s face was all smiles. A 
neighbor had brought word that the chil- 
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When Ram Chandar returned to the platform with 
the water, the train had left. Mother and Little 
Brother were on board—and Ram had the tickets! 
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dren’s uncle was coming from a distant vil- 
lage for a visit. There were no telephones, 
but the news had come by the grapevine— 
one person telling another. The children 
sat in the open doorway and with eager eyes 
watched down the alleyway. Soon they saw 
a Carriage coming—a carriage with wobbly 
wheels drawn by a skinny horse. 

“Uncle is coming! Uncle is coming!” the 
children shouted as they dashed out to meet 
him. 

“Salaam, unclejee!” (The “jee” is added 
to a name to show honor and respect.) 
“Salaam, unclejee!” the children repeated as 
they danced about the carriage. Uncle had 
not forgotten to bring a small gift for the 
children. He handed mother a bulging bun- 
dle—a handkerchief tied at the four corners 
and filled with sweet, hard Indian plums. 
The children were delighted. 

“Come into our humble home,” mother 
invited. Uncle picked up Little Brother and 
cuddled him in his arms. He looked around 
the hut, and saw the ragged clothes the 
children wore, and quickly realized the fam- 
ily’s great need. He would have liked to 
help his sister and her children, but he 
had a family of his own back in his village. 
Before he left, however, he did slip five 
rupees into mother’s hands. 

“Have you heard,” he asked as he looked 
toward mother, “that there is to be a holy 
fair next month at Chitrakut?” 

Mother's face brightened as she said, “Do 
you think I might make the pilgrimage to 
Chitrakut, and pay honor to the great idol, 
Vishnu?” 

“Yes, yes,” uncle answered, pleased with 
the idea. “Perhaps the gods will look with 
favor on your family.” Mother made up her 
mind. Surely, better times would come if 
only she could go to Chitrakut and pray 
before the great idol. No sacrifice was too 
great. 

“It is getting late,” said uncle. “I must 
go. My village is a great distance, and I 
must reach home before night falls. Jackals 
howl in the sugar cane after dark, and my 
family will be frightened.” 

Mother slipped the precious five rupees 
into the cloth money bag and pulled the 
string tight. They would be used for the 
railway tickets to Chitrakut. 

When next month came and it was time 
to go to the great fair, mother was ill with 
malaria. But she felt that she must not lose 
the opportunity to win favor with the god 
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Vishnu, so she got up from her bed, even 
though she was very weak, and made prepa- 
rations for the trip. The neighbors would 
look after Shanti and the younger children, 
but Little Brother still was too young to be 
left at home. 

“Ram Chandar,” mother said when they 
were ready to leave, “call a carriage. I am 
too weak to walk to the railway station.” 
Ram Chandar was to make the journey with 
her. 

“Salaam, my children,” mother called as 
the three rode off. The children stood and 
looked longingly after the carriage as it 
rattled down the alleyway. How they wished 
they might go on the trip, too. 

“Ram Chandar,” mother said as she un- 
tied the money bag, “take these rupees and 
buy two tickets to Chitrakut.” Then she 
warned, “Be careful not to lose the change. 
Little Brother and I will sit here on the sta- 
tion platform until the train comes.” Little 
Brother sat close beside her as she kept an 
eye on the bedroll and the small bundle that 
held the plates and drinking cups. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! went the big gong 
at the station. Ram Chandar came running, 
waving the tickets in his hand. 

“Come, Mother,” he called. “Our train is 
here.” He grabbed the bedroll and bundle. 
Mother held Little Brother tight. The train 
roared and rumbled into the station, and 
how frightened Little Brother was! 

There were hundreds and hundreds of 
people on the train, and almost as many on 
the station platform. All were going to 
Chitrakut to worship the great idol. 

Ram Chandar looked in one carriage 
after another to find a place to sit. All the 
seats were taken. Finally at the end of the 
train he found a place where the three of 
them could sit on the floor among the lug- 
gage. They sighed with relief and sat down. 

Little Brother looked at the strange faces 
and cried softly. “Come to me,” said big 
brother. Ram Chandar knew that mother was 
too ill to care for his small brother. There 
was a shrill whistle, then the clickety clack 
of the train wheels, and the carriage rocked 
from side to side, making Little Brother 
sleepy. 

“How far is it to Chitrakut, Mother?” 
Ram Chandar asked. 

“About 140 miles,’ mother answered, 
“and we will be on the train many hours, 
for it stops at all the small stations.” Mother 
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The Girl Who Had Visions 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


Wren God needs a boy or girl or a man 
or woman to do a special work for Him, 
He doesn’t always choose the one that we 
would choose. We judge people differently 
from the way God does. Man judges by out- 
ward appearances, while God looks at the 
heart. So God doesn’t always choose the best 
looking or the one who lives in the biggest 
house or wears the fanciest clothes. 

When He called Ellen Harmon to be His 
messenger to the church, she was neither 
pretty nor rich. She was truly “the weakest 
of the weak.” 

Ellen had a twin sister, Elizabeth. Their 
lives began in Gorham, Maine, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1827. Their parents, Robert and 
Eunice Harmon, were devoted members of 


the Methodist Church and worked hard to 
win others to their faith. 

To provide for his large family, Father 
Harmon made hats. He was called a “hat- 
ter.” In those days a “hatter” made hats in 
his own home, so the family could help with 
the work. 

The twins were not very old when their 
father moved his family from Gorham to 
Portland, Maine. Portland was the largest 
city in Maine, and there was a better market 
there for the hats they made. The children 
went to a school near their new home. Ellen 
liked the school, for her great desire was to 
be a teacher. But when she was nine years 
old she had an accident that changed her 
whole life. To page 18 


The girl who was following them picked up a stone and angrily threatened to hit the twins with it. 
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Half of 153 juniors of Sligo (Takoma Park, Maryland) who collected the 4,630 cans on the cover. 


THIS WEEK—THE GATHERING OF THE CANS! 


We promised last year that the best pic- 
ture sent to JUNIOR GUIDE showing cans 
of food collected at Halloween would go 
on the cover of JUNIOR GUIDE this year. 

The winning picture appears on the front 
of this week’s issue. It shows some of the 
4,630 cans gathered by the juniors of the 
Sligo (Takoma Park, Maryland) junior di- 
vision with help from the Takoma Park 
juniors. Altogether, 153 juniors took part 
that night. 

Whose picture will go on the cover next 
year? It could be yours! 

But, of course, the real reason for collect- 
ing canned food at Halloween is not to get a 
picture in the JUNIOR GUIDE, but to be 
kind to the needy at Thanksgiving. 

Juniors all across the country collected 
canned food Jast October. 

In the East the Pathfinders of Norridge- 
wock, Maine, went out. There were just five 
of them, but they put on their uniforms and 
came home with canned goods, a sack of 
apples, a peck of potatoes, and a quarter. 

Clear across the country in Auburn, 
Washington, the Auburn Aces joined in the 
missionary work, too. 

In California, the Fortuna Illuminators 
led by Ray Bush passed out tracts and col- 
lected 400 cans of food. The Lakeshore club, 
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besides giving out tracts, collected 319 cans. 

In Indiana, Fort Wayne went out, and so 
did Frankfort, Kokomo, and Logansport. 

Up in Pennsylvania, the Danville club 
had good success, and down in Virginia the 
Lynchburg and Yellow Branch juniors went 
out together. 

Pathfinders of LaGrange, Illinois, brought 
in 300 cans. In Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
the Pathfinders got 650 cans. And that 
wasn’t all. One family who had been saving 
their “penny-a-meal” box for Sunday school, 
turned this over with hundreds of pennies 
in it to two of the Pathfinder girls. 

The Blue Mountain Pathfinder Club of 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon, really had good 
results. They came home with 800 cans. 

And Medford, Oregon, made a full eve- 
ning of it. All eight units met at the ap- 
pointed time—in uniform—and were given 
one and a half hours to gather supplies and 
be back at the club house. Any unit that 
gathered 100 cans would be given a plaque 
with “First Honor” on it. When they added 
them up, there were 839 cans and packages. 
The Pathfinders made up 18 beautifully 
decorated food baskets, which they deliv- 
ered the night before Thanksgiving. 

Be sure YOUR club or Sabbath school 
collects “cans for the needy” this year! 




















(Right) Pathfinders of Long Beach, California, 
brought in this wonderful pile of food. (Pic- 
ture sent by Mrs. Allen Nipper.) The Medford, 
Oregon, club, led by Mr. Oral W. Tucker, got 
839 cans of food in just one hour and a half. 


Twenty-five juniors of Oklahoma City and their 
eight car drivers stand with the $150 worth of 
food they gathered. Their leader is Mrs. W. P. 
Ortner. (Left) Smartly uniformed Pathfinders of 
Columbia, South Carolina, brought in ten cases 
of canned food. Their leader is Mr. W. P. Platt. 














The Plane in the Corn 


“The Lord be with us as we bend, 
His blessings to receive...” 


sang the congregation of the Solusi Mis- 
sion church in Central Africa that warm 
Sabbath morning. 

Zoom! Zoom! came the answer. Every- 
one looked surprised, but went on singing. 


“His gift of peace upon us send 
Before His courts we leave.” 


Zoom! There it was again. 

The hymn seemed very long that morn- 
ing to the hundreds of African students and 
twenty missionaries present. Throughout 
the benediction, too, the plane could be 
heard. 

A plane to an African in those days was 
one of the world’s marvels, and with such 
speed as to be almost irreverent, the con- 
gregation hurried out of the church after 
the service to scan the skies. For a few min- 
utes there was no plane to be seen, for the 
sky was heavily clouded; then, suddenly, 
there it was again, flying low over the trees. 

“What a pretty plane,” observed George 
Gray, one of the mission children. “I wish it 
would land on the mission so I could see 
what it looks like inside.” 

“You won't have a chance of that, son,” 
his father replied. “There isn’t a place on 
the mission smooth enough for it to land 
on. If it had to come down here, someone 
might be hurt.” 

“There it is again, Dad,” 
marked. “Lower than ever.” 

“Say, this sun is hot,’ Mr. Gray said to 
his family. “Let’s hurry on home, and while 
mother gets lunch you can watch the plane 
as long as it’s around.” The family wandered 
along the winding path to their home, wav- 
ing to other missionaries on the way. 
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George re- 


By NELLIA BU 
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“Isn't it wonderful that we are on this 
big station where there are so many other 
missionaries,’ Mrs. Gray exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Mr. Gray replied. “But in twenty- 
four hours the place will be almost empty. | 
School will be out, and the students will be 
gone; all of us men have to leave for camp 
meeting appointments, and some of the 
wives are going along to help with the chil- 
dren’s meetings and the cooking. In fact, it 
will be up to you and Mrs. Vance to keep 
things going for nearly a month. I hope 
none of the children get sick while we are 
gone with the truck.” 

Zoom! There was the plane again. 
George was all eyes and walked along with 
his head in the air. “Look out, sonny,” 
Mr. Gray called. “You will stumble and 
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fall. It’s dangerous to go around with your 
head in the air.” 

“But, Daddy, he’s in trouble. He’s look- 
ing for a place to land. Just wait till he 
comes out from behind that bank of clouds 
and you'll see.” 

“Surely not, son,” his father said. “I think 
you are just being hopeful.” But George 
was right; the plane was trying to find a 
place to land. The mission was entirely en- 
circled by kopjes (rock piles, like small 
mountains), and the only level places were 
the mission compound itself and the culti- 
vated fields. 

To try to land in a field of ripening corn 
or near the kopjes was asking for trouble, 
but there they saw him, dropping lower 
and lower over a cornfield. 
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“If he lands in the corn patch, he may 
stand a chance, but those kopjes 

Father did not finish his sentence. He lit 
out on a run, with George trying to keep 
up. “I'll get the mission truck,” he called 
back over his shoulder, “and we'll head for 
the spot. When he hits, he'll need help.” 
Scarcely had these words been spoken than 
the plane touched the ground, bounced into 
the air, and came down on its side. 

From all over the mission, men ran to- 
ward the truck. Many of them were too late 
for a ride, so they ran toward a small kopje 
just south of the corn patch. The wives 
watched anxiously, wishing they might have 
gone along, but fearing what their men 
would find. 

Mrs. Gray ran to the mission director’s 
home. Mrs. Vance was surrounded by other 
mission wives, all wanting to know the 
same thing: what should they do if the pilot 
was hurt? There was no phone on the mis- 
sion, so they could not call for help. Some- 
one suggested having plenty of hot water 
ready, so Mrs. French ran to start the fire 
in her wood stove to heat water. Mrs. Gray, 
one of the mission nurses, hurried to the 
dispensary. At least, she could have it un- 
locked and ready. 

Before long, clouds of dust in the corn 
patch announced that the mission truck was 
on its way back. What would its arrival 
reveal? 

As the truck neared the mission, every- 
one was breathless with anxiety. The mile 
from the corn patch had seemed endless! 

The driver took the truck directly to the 
home of the mission director, Mr. Vance, 
not to the dispensary. Mrs. Gray heaved a 
sigh of relief; the pilot must not have been 
injured after all. 

Mrs. Vance, always friendly and hospita- 
ble, sent a native boy around with a note, in- 
viting all the mission staff and their fam- 
ilies to bring their lunch over for a potluck 
dinner with the pilot. She had decided that 
that was the best way to get the news 
around officially. She would just let the 
pilot tell his story himself. 

Within half an hour everyone had ar- 
rived, loaded with food and bursting with 
curiosity. Why had the plane come down? 
Was it badly smashed? What should they do 
next? 





While daddy ran for the mission truck, the plane 
hit the ground, bounced, and came down on its side. 
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The pilot had been alone; he had come 
down deliberately, and no one was hurt. 
That was all anyone was told until lunch 
was over, and then everyone sat around, in- 
trigued by the story the pilot told. 

He said he was Mike Turner, an English- 
man. The missionaries guessed he was 
about twenty-five years old. He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Air Force, training as a 
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We believe people will give more if they 
see you wearing some kind of identifica- 
tion. So we suggest you cut out this picture, 
paste it on thin cardboard, and pin it to 
your coat. If your club needs more, some- 
one could mimeograph some, and color 
them orange where this one is black. 


pilot. He told his story with a charming ac- 
cent: “I have to pass certain examinations 
in my course, and was flying blind all morn- 
ing. In fact, I was flying so blind that I did 
not know that a heavy cloud formation had 
almost covered the land below me, shutting 
out all the landmarks. We have been taught 
to rely on natural landmarks in an emer- 
gency: railroad tracks, lakes, and certain 
hills. But when I reached the spot where I 
was to take my bearings from these, the 
clouds had completely hidden them from 
view. So I began to fly around, hoping that 
the clouds would shift with the wind so I 
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could see through. But the clouds did not 
shift, and finally I saw that I was running 
low on fuel. Now I had to find the railroad 
or the lake, but try as I would, I couldn’. 
That was real blind flying.” 

Mike hesitated a moment, smiled, and 
continued. “Then I saw what I thought was 
a small city through a break in the clouds. I 
was surprised that there was such a large 
community so close to Bulawayo, for I had 
never heard of it; but it looked good to me, 
and I headed for it. At least I could hang 
around above it and look for a place to set 
the plane down. And I wouldn't be too far 
from help if I needed it.” Mike shook his 
head. “If I had been able to see all those 
kopjes from up there, I'd have been afraid 
to try to come down, but when I saw the 
corn patch and my motors began to sputter 
I had no choice. I put the plane down as 
carefully as possible, and was surely glad to 
find all my arms, legs, and eyes still in their 
right places after the bounce.” Everyone 
laughed; Mike rather feebly. 

“Imagine my surprise, when I climbed 
out of the cockpit, to find a smiling, clean 
African standing right by the door, offering 
his help. Now, I wonder if someone could 
please help me get to a phone so I can re- 
port to my commanding officer?” 

Mr. Vance smiled. “That’s easier said 
than done, but if you will get your cap, I 
will drive you over to the nearest phone. 
There’s one about 14 miles from here, near 
Figtree.” 

“I'm sorry to be such a bother, sir,” he 
said, “but they will wonder what has hap- 
pened to me, if I don’t report.” 

“No trouble at all,” Mr. Vance replied. 
“Maybe some of you folks would like to 
ride along. It would be a pleasant trip.” So 
several of the younger missionaries climbed 
onto the back of the mission truck and sang 
hymns and choruses all the way there and 
back. Mike joined in the singing on the re- 
turn trip. He was relieved that his com- 
manding officer had seemed glad to hear 
from him. “Do you think you passed your 
test?” George asked. Mike looked worried. 
“J doubt it,” he answered, “but it was worth 
it just to meet you good folks.” 

About dark, an official-looking car ar- 
rived from the air base. In it were Mike 
Turner's commanding officer, an inspector, 
and another airman, and they had come to 
determine the damage to the plane. Mike 

To page 16 
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By WILLIAM 


HEN we think of mice we usually 

think of the little gray mouse that lives 
in houses and steals cheese. But there are 
many other kinds of mice. There is the 
meadow mouse that lives in fields and 
sometimes eats the farmer's grain. And 
there is the deer mouse that can be found in 
most parts of the country. All of these are 
well known. 

But there is another mouse that hardly 
anyone has ever seen. And no wonder! It 
lives in the tops of trees and almost never 
comes down. 

This rare little mouse is called the red 
tree mouse. Its favorite home is the stately 
Douglas fir of the Pacific Northwest. One 
hundred feet above the ground, Mrs. Tree 
Mouse builds her nest, raises her young, eats 
fir needles, and never touches the ground 
during the entire span of her life. 

Her husband isn’t much interested in 
such a home and spends most of his time 
away, only coming up to visit on very rare 
occasions. His diet may be more varied, too. 
Nobody knows. But fir needles are good 
enough for her, and there are always plenty 
of them. They even contain enough mois- 
ture so she doesn’t need water. 

Explorers, hunters, trappers, and lumber- 
jacks roamed these northwestern forests for 
nearly a hundred years before they became 
aware of these little red mice. They were 
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first discovered in the year 1890, near 
Marshland, Oregon. But even after their 
discovery hardly enough of them could be 
found to make a scientific study. 

What we know of the tree mouse today 
has been learned after many years of piec- 
ing their story together, and there are still 
many questions. 

It is known that they are very shy and live 
a secluded life. Most of the animals that 
eat other animals leave the red tree mice 
alone. Perhaps they, too, don’t know about 
them. It has been said that their only enemy 
is the lumberjack. For sometimes it hap- 
pens that the tree that a family of tree mice 
inhabit is the very one a lumberjack chooses 
to cut down. It is disaster for the family. But 
it does not happen too often, apparently, or 
more would be known about the little 
animals. 

A Douglas fir is the mouse’s first choice 
for a home, but it will settle for a Sitka 
spruce or a fir. The nests are made of coni- 
fer twigs and needles and are just ordinary 
in size at the beginning. But as the family 
grows and the children grow up and have 
their own young, the nests are enlarged. 
Some have been found that are as large as 
bushel baskets. 

These large nests are full of rooms and 
passageways, and they rest on a whirl of 
limbs. Some nests have been discovered that 
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were started in an old hawk nest or squirrel 
pile. They are round on top and shed water, 
keeping the inside warm and dry. This 
takes skillful building, for the Pacific 
Northwest is famous for its abundant rain- 
fall. 

The nests may contain as many as five or 
six separate apartments. But there is no 
storage space. After all, why store food for 
the winter when there is always a fresh sup- 
ply outside the front door? 

The red tree mouse is somewhat larger 
than the common house mouse. It is called 
red because the fur on its back is the color 
of cinnamon. Its underparts look like white 
trousers. The red tree mouse has a distant 
and rare cousin who lives about the same 
way he does. This cousin is called “dusty” 
and is just a mite larger than “red.” So far, 
Dusty is known only in the vicinity of Tilla- 
mook, Oregon, and not very well known 
even there. 

Next time you're camping in the north- 
west, look up into the Douglas firs. Up there, 
a hundred feet above your head, you just 
may see a red tree mouse. It’s a one-in-a- 
million chance, but its worth the effort. 





One Drop of Nicotine 
From page 3 


bad it was, and that when they were in- 
formed they would stop smoking at once. 

I shall never forget my hurt surprise 
when I told them. They laughed long and 
loud, and right in front of me, lighted up 
their cigarettes. Between puffs they would 
say, “Come on now, Bobby, tell us again 
how much nicotine it takes to kill a full- 
grown Cat.” 

“Go on and smoke and find out. I don’t 
care what happens to you!” I yelled angrily 
and ran out of the house. 

Mother found me crying in a corner, and 
asked the trouble. I sobbed out my story. 
She listened, and then she said quietly, 
“Your schoolbook is right, dear. Smoking is 
a bad and injurious habit, but people do not 
always stop doing a thing because it is bad 
for them. Jesus found this was true when 
He lived here on earth. Each of us has the 
power of choice for good or bad. God does 
not make us do the things we should; he 
only invites us to do them. ‘Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock,’ He says. ‘If any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
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will come in to him’ (Rev. 3:20). But 
Jesus did not become angry when men re- 
fused to listen to Him. Instead, He sor- 
rowed for them, and once He cried out, ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem . . . how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a 
hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!’ (Luke 13:34). 

“So, my little dughter, even the great 
Master found that many turn away from 
words of wisdom, and refuse to open the 
door to His knock. But instead of being 
angry and saying unkind things, Jesus wa 4 
sad, and kept on offering them truth and 
salvation. Can you do the same?” 

I thought for a long while; then I said, 
“I'm sorry I yelled at the cowboys when they 


‘teased me. But I'll keep on telling them 


what one drop of nicotine will do to a full- 
grown Cat.” 


The Plane in the Corn Patch 
From page 14 


and the men went into conference at once, 
and then they all drove over to see the 
damaged plane. The officer said that any- 
one who wished might go along and take a 
look at the plane, so long as they touched 
nothing. No one needed a second invita- 
tion. 

It was interesting to see the plane. Espe- 
cially interesting to George and the other 
boys was the way the plane had been pre- 
pared for Mike’s blind flying. The windows 
and windshield were entirely covered with 
heavy brown paper, except for a tiny space 
in the center of the windshield about two 
inches square. The plane did not look too 
badly damaged, but the inspector said it 
would take a month or six weeks to get it re- 
paired and a strip prepared from which to 
take the plane up. George was delighted: 
six weeks of glorious new interest! 

“You folks are in for a few visitors, I 
fear,” the officer said as he prepared to . 
leave. “We will have to send a crew out here @ & 
to repair the plane, and we are required to 
keep a guard beside it day and night. I hope 
you won't mind too much, Mr. Vance.” 

“It’s not going to be my problem, sir,” 
Mr. Vance replied. “My wife and Mrs. Gray 
will have to handle it, as we men will be 
pulling out of here tomorrow to be gone 
about a month. But if you'll look at Mr. Gray 
and me, you'll see that they have handled us 





pretty well all these years. Yes, the boys will 
be in good hands.” 

“Just tell them to let us know when they 
arrive tomorrow and how many to expect 
for lunch, and we'll have it ready for them,” 
Mrs. Vance said warmly. 

“That's certainly kind of you, Mrs. Vance,” 
the officer said. “The boys will have their 
rations, but it takes a woman to throw ra- 
tions together to look like a meal. We have 


there so quickly! In any case, Mrs. Gray 
and George spent the entire morning help- 
ing Mrs. Vance prepare all that food for the 
forty-eight airmen. It was a big event for 
George when they all came crowding in to 
wash their hands and get ready for lunch. 
They sat at the table, on the chairs in the 
living room, and leaned against the walls, 
everywhere. They even invited George to 
sit right in the middle of them and eat. 


WHAT ONE CLUB DIRECTOR SAYS ABOUT 
COLLECTING CANNED FOOD FOR THE NEEDY 
AT HALLOWEEN 


“We have never had any experience with our Pathfinders that created more en- 


thusiasm and left us with such a warm feeling of something worth while well done.” 


—Oral W. Tucker, Director, Medford (Oregon) Pathfinder Club. (This club col- 


lected 839 cans last year.) 
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left a native policeman to guard the plane 
tonight, but Tom Marsh here will stay by 
it in the daytime. Is there some place where 
he can sleep?” 

So Tom moved into the guest room to be- 
come a six-weeks’ visitor at the mission. By 
the time he left, he knew so much about the 
mission that he laughingly remarked that he 
thought he could run it. 

Early the next morning a truck roared 
into the compound. “There are the boys to 
fix the plane,” Mrs. Vance remarked, but 
the truck was followed by another, and that 
one by another, until five trucks had pulled 
up in front of the Vance household. The of- 
ficer in charge came to the door to introduce 
himself and informed Mrs. Vance that there 
would be forty-eight for lunch. If Mrs. 
Vance was shocked, she did not show it, 
but welcomed them all, and showed the 
boys where to put the bags of carrots, po- 
tatoes, lettuce, and other foodstuffs that 
made up their rations for the day. Then the 
trucks roared off toward the plane. 

Mrs. Gray hurried over to the Vance resi- 
dence as soon as she saw the trucks arrive. 
It could have been that George had some- 
thing to do with his mother’s getting over 


Bit by bit the parts of the plane were re- 
moved until only the shell of the original 
craft remained. Then, one by one, the parts 
were repaired and replaced until a perfect 
airplane sat in the midst of the now-flat- 
tened corn patch. But, for all its newly- 
painted glory, it could not leave the ground. 

A few days later, George was delighted 
to see big semi-trailers arrive with bull- 
dozers on their backs. They would be used 
to prepare the runway so the plane could 
take off. Where had the past six weeks 
gone? George wondered. It had all been so 
interesting that he wished it would go on 
forever. But he had to face facts: The plane 
was now repaired, and it was just a matter of 
a week or so until the runway would be 
ready for the take-off. 

It was not long after the trucks arrived 
until the bulldozers were moving the earth. 
Cornstalks bowed to the blades of the ma- 
chines, and the rich brown earth was leveled 
off until one would never dream that a few 
weeks before it had been a field of waving 
corn. Once the ground was level, the big 
rollers moved in and, as George said, “Made 
the place flatter than a pancake.” The com- 
pletion of the runway was not as simple as 
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that, however, for the ground had to settle, 
withstand rain and sun, and then be rolled 
again and again. 

“I sure want to be down there when that 
plane goes up,” George announced one day. 
“Mike, when do you think you'll take it 
up?” 

“Well, George,’ Mike answered, “I’m not 
going to get to take it up. I have to go back 
to the base for some classes next week, and 
someone else will have to take her up.” 

“Her? Why do you always call that plane 
‘her’?” 

Mike laughed. “Well, a plane is like a 
woman—always up in the air.” Then Mike 
saw that George really believed him, so he 
added, “I really don’t know why a plane is 
always called ‘she’ or ‘her,’ but that’s the way 
it is with planes and ships.” 

Mike was right; he did not take the plane 
up. But George was wrong; he did not see 
the take-off. Eight weeks to the very day— 
Sabbath—while the mission church was in 
meeting, the plane roared into the sky. 

But that was not the end of the contact 
with the boys from the base. Often when 
the missionaries were in town to shop they 
would suddenly find themselves surrounded 
by eager airmen who had recognized their 
friends on the streets. More than that, five 
of those airmen—including Mike—took 
Bible studies at the home of one of our 
ministers in Bulawayo, the city nearest the 
air base. 

What was the result of that plane crash 
in the corn patch? Forty-eight airmen had 
their first contact with Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, and so did a dozen officers of vari- 
ous ranks. Five took a complete course of 
Bible studies. Three became baptized mem- 
bers of the church—one of whom was a 
famous composer of church music, who has 
since composed hymns and choruses for the 
church. Who can say that even a tragedy 
cannot be turned into a blessing? 


The Girl Who had Visions 
From page 9 


One day, after their teacher dismissed 
school, Ellen and Elizabeth hurried from 
the room with all the other children and 
started happily homeward. With them was 
one of their girl friends. They were walking 
across the park—or common, as it was 
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called in those days—when a thirteen-year- 
old girl became angry over some little thing 
and followed them. She picked up a large 
stone, and in cross, angry words, threatened 
to hit them with it. 

The twins’ parents had taught them not 
to quarrel, and if they were in danger of 
being hurt, not to fight back but to hurry 
home as fast as they could. This is just what 
the girls were trying to do. But the other 
girl came closer, and when Ellen turned to 
look, she threw the stone and hit her o 
the nose. Ellen fell senseless to the groun 

Elizabeth and her girl friend carried El- 
len to a store nearby. When she came to, 
she was surprised to see her dress covered 
with blood and people standing around her. 

A kind stranger said, “Little girl, come 
get into my carriage and I'll take you home,” 
but Ellen said she thought she could walk 
home, for she was afraid she might get 
blood on his carriage. No one knew how 
badly she was hurt, so they let her start out 
walking. But she had gone only a little way 
when she grew faint and dizzy. Her sister 
and little friend had to carry her the rest of 
the way home. 

Her mother tenderly put her to bed, 
where she lay unconscious for three weeks. 
No one but her mother thought it possible 
for her even to get well. One kind neigh- 
bor wanted to buy a burial robe for her. 
“Not yet,” her mother said, for something 
told her that Ellen would not die. 

When she did wake up, Ellen did not re- 
member the accident. She did not know why 
she was sick. Often when friends came to 
visit her she would see them shake their 
heads and say, “What a pity!” “I would not 
have known her.” 

Ellen wondered why they spoke this way, 
so one day she asked her mother to bring 
her a looking glass. She was shocked when 
she saw herself. Every feature in her face 
was changed. The bones in her nose had 
been broken, and her nose was all out of 


line. She was no longer the pretty little aig » 


she had been. 

Her father was away at the time of the ac- 
cident. When he returned home he greeted 
all the children. Then he asked, “Where is 
my little Ellen?” She was right there, but 
she was so changed he did not know her. It 
was hard for him to believe that she was the 
beautiful, healthy child he had left only a 
few weeks before. Ellen was deeply hurt to 
think her father did not know her, but she 
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tried to be cheerful even though her heart 
was breaking. 

When she was strong enough to join her 
friends in play, some felt sorry for her and 
tried to help her, while others were unkind 
to her because she was no longer pretty. To 
her sorrow she learned that schoolmates are 
often attracted to a pretty face or a fancy 
dress, but if these are taken away their 
friendship grows cold. 

Her greatest disappointment came when 

he tried to go back to school. It seemed she 
yuld not remember what she read. Her 
nand would shake so she could hardly write. 
The teacher asked the girl who had injured 
her to help her with her writing and other 
lessons. The girl seemed sorry for what she 
had done and tenderly and patiently tried to 
help, but Ellen made little progress. She 
would get dizzy and faint. The words 
seemed to run together. Great drops of per- 
spiration would stand out on her forehead. 
She had a bad cough, and her whole body 
was so weakened that her teacher advised 
her to quit school. 

Finally, after three years, she gave up. She 
said it was the hardest struggle of her life to 
give up the hope of gaining an education. 
Sometimes the disappointment seemed 
more than she could bear. In her sad mo- 
ments she wondered why God had _ per- 
mitted her to be so afflicted. Her hopes for 
a happy future seemed to be gone. Heaven 
seemed closed to her. 

But through it all, God did love her. 
Could her eyes have been opened to the fu- 
ture, she could have seen that He was pre- 
paring her to do a very special work for 
Him. 





George 
From page 8 


leaned on the bedroll. She was so ill. How 


@:: grieved over the loss of her husband! 


ow much she needed him to help her with 
the children! 

Ram Chandar watched for the big sign- 
boards on each station platform and read 
the names of the villages and towns as they 
passed. First they came to Nivari, then Te- 
harka. After that he became sleepy and 
missed a few. Then Rora came in sight. 
More passengers crowded into the compart- 
ment, and with all the noise Little Brother 
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woke up and began to cry. The three were 
so uncomfortable and so thirsty! There was 
no water in the carriage. 

“Please give me a cup, Mother, and I'll 
get off at the next station and get a cup of 
water for you and Little Brother,” Ram 
Chandar said as he handed Little Brother 
over to mother. 

The train whistle blew, and then the 
train began to slow down. Soon the sign 
came into view that read, Mahoba. Ram 
Chandar climbed over the piles of luggage 
and around the sleepy passengers. As soon 
as the train stopped he jumped down onto 
the station platform. 

What a crowd of people! Hundreds and 
hundreds of them all trying to get on the 
train. Ram Chandar tried to hurry but was 
lost in the crowd, and before he knew what 
was happening the train moved out of the 
station. All he could see was smoke and the 
fast-disappearing end of the last carriage. 

Then Ram Chandar remembered some- 
thing. 

“Oh, the tickets!” he said to himself as 
he felt in his shirt pocket. “Yes, here they 
are! The ticket collector will never allow 
mother to leave the station platform at 
Chitrakut without a ticket. 

“Whatever can I do? Who will care for 
mother and Little Brother? Aiee, aiee,” said 
Ram Chandar, “I must get on the very next 
train and go to Chitrakut at once.” 

(To be continued) 
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Theme for fourth quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


V—Bird Stories in the Bible 


(October 31) 


Memory VERSE: “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father” (Matthew 10: 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in 1 Kings 17:1-6 the story of how some 
birds, directed by the One who made them, 
kept a servant of the Lord from starvation. Go 
over the memory verse several times. Review it 
each day during the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Dove 


Open your Bible to Luke 3. 


Many birds are mentioned by name in the 
Bible. Some are referred to as figures of speech, 
and a few play active parts in stories of the 
Bible. The dove is one of the first two birds to be 
mentioned by name in the Bible. Noah sent 
forth first a raven and later a dove from the 
ark while it was resting on the top of Mount 
Ararat. The first time he sent out the dove she 
returned, for she found nowhere to perch and 
nothing to eat; but the second time she came 
back with an olive leaf in her mouth, and Noah 
took this as a good sign. The third time that he 
sent out the dove she did not return, for the 
earth was then dry enough for her to find a rest- 
ing place (Gen. 8:6-12). 

The law allowed those who could not afford a 
lamb to make an offering of a pair of turtledoves 
or young pigeons. Mary offered a pair of turtle- 
doves at the birth of Jesus because she could 
afford nothing more costly. 

We think of the dove as a very gentle bird, 
and it is always referred to in the Bible in con- 
nection with gentleness. Jesus told His disciples 
to be wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 
Because the work of the Holy Spirit is a quiet 
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and gentle work, He is represented as a dove. 
Recall what happened at the baptism of Jesus, 
by reading verse 22. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 103, par. 2; p. 104. 


THINK! The passage recommended for fur- 
ther reading tells about the dove pursued by a 
hawk. The dove knows that her only safety lies 
in rising higher than her enemy. So we must 
rise higher than the enemy who is trying to 
seize our souls. 

Pray to keep above the preying designs of 
Satan. 

MONDAY 


The Raven 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 


As we studied yesterday, the raven was one 
of the first birds to be mentioned in the Bible 
story in connection with the story of the Flood. 
The raven feeds on dead animals, so it was to be 
expected that although the dove returned to the 
ark for food, the raven went back and forth, for 
it found plenty to eat in the dead animals to 
be found everywhere on the earth. 

The raven plays an important part in another 
Bible story—the time that ravens brought food 
to Elijah. Recall the story. You will find it in 1 
Kings 17:1-6. 

The messenger of the Lord tells us that “God 
will provide; He who fed Elijah by the brook, 
making a raven His messenger, will not suffer 
His faithful ones to want for food.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 4, p. 253. 

In Job 38:41 the question is asked, “Who 
provideth for the raven his food?” and Jesus 
who had often observed this black bird of prey 
in His days spent in the wild country where it is 
to be found, gave the answer. He gave it one day 











when He was preaching to people who worried 
about the future, where their food would come 
from, and how they could get clothing. Read 
what He said in verse 24. 

For further reading: Early Writings, p. 56, 
par. 2. 

TuInk! The time may 
have to flee from the wrath of men to the 
wilderness. Then we can remember that He 
who fed Elijah by sending ravens with food, can 
take care of us. 


RESOLVE to put your trust more firmly in the 
One who provides for the ravens. 


come when we will 


TUESDAY 


6": Sparrow 
Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 


The sparrow is mentioned about forty-two 
times in the Bible, more often than any other 
bird. Sparrows are the most common of birds, 
and are to be found wherever man lives. 

Sparrows were used in an eight-day ceremony 
in connection with finding out whether some- 
one who had leprosy had been cleansed of the 
disease. 

Sparrows were sold in the market places and 
were so cheap that two of them cost only a 
farthing—approximately two thirds of an Amer- 
ican cent. Yet, Christ tells us, cheap and com- 
mon as they are, our heavenly Father watches 
each one. Read what Christ said about the Fa- 
ther’s care for them, in verse 29. 

What value did Christ place upon His fol- 
lowers? Verse 31. 

“Christ pointed to the birds flying in the 
heavens, to the flowers of the field, and bade 
His hearers consider these objects of God’s 
creation. ‘Are not ye of much more value than 
they?’ He said. . . . The little brown sparrow is 
watched over by Providence.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 313. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
356, par. 3. 

THINK! Every time you see a_e sparrow, 
think that God is keeping watch over it, and 
that He values you much more than the 
sparrow. 

Pray to be worthy of God’s care for you. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Hen 


Open your Bible to Matthew 23. 

Although the hen as such is referred to only 
in the Gospels, when Jesus spoke of it, several 
passages of Scripture speak of hiding under 
feathers and wings, as though the wings of a 
hen were intended. 





We are all familiar with the sight of chickens 
in a farmyard running to the mother hen when 
frightened and taking refuge under her all- 
protective wings until danger is past. One day 
as Jesus sat on a hill overlooking Jerusalem 
and thought of the terrible things that were in 
a few years to take place there, He longed to 
protect its people as a hen protects her chick- 
ens. Read His pathetic words in verse 37. 

Christ still weeps over us when we fail to 
take advantage of what He can teach and give 
to us. 

One of the most beautiful promises of the 
Psalms speaks of God’s protection thus: “He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
his wings shalt thou trust” (Ps. 91:4). And 
another one says, “In the shadow of thy wings 
will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
overpast” (Ps. 57:1). How wonderful in times 
of danger and fear to think of being able to fly 
to God’s protection as chickens fly to the out- 
spread wings of the mother hen. 

THINK how often God has been a refuge in 
the time of danger to His children. 

Pray for that protection in times of danger 
and fear. 


THURSDAY 
The Eagle 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 32. 


There are many things we can learn from the 
eagle, which is the king of birds. Read verses 11 
and 12. 

These words were spoken of God’s chosen 
people and of how, in their Exodus from Egypt, 
He brought them through trials and taught 
them, sometimes by lessons that were hard to 
learn. 

“The eagle of the Alps is sometimes beaten 
down by the tempest into the narrow defiles of 
the mountains. Storm clouds shut in this mighty 
bird of the forest, their dark masses separating 
her from the sunny heights where she has made 
her home. Her efforts to escape seem fruitless. 
She dashes to and fro, beating the air with her 
strong wings, and waking the mountain echoes 
with her cries. At length with a note of tri- 
umph, she darts upward, and, piercing the 
clouds, is once more in the clear sunlight, with 
the darkness and tempest far beneath. So we 
may be surrounded with difficulties, discourage- 
ment, and darkness. Falsehood, calamity, in- 
justice, shut us in. There are clouds that we 
cannot dispel. We battle with circumstances in 
vain. There is one, and but one, way of escape. 
The mists and fogs cling to the earth; beyond 
the clouds God’s light is shining. Into the sun- 
light of His presence we may rise on the wings 
of faith.”—Education, pp. 118, 119. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 102, par. 4; p. 103, par. 1 

THINK! Do you look upon the trials that 
come to you as something that will help you 
grow and obtain greater freedom? 


Pray to welcome trials and to bear them 
bravely, knowing that they will help you to 
grow in spiritual grace. 

FRIDAY 

MATCH THESE BIRDS with the lessons they 
teach us: 

SPARROW Learning through trials 
DOVE God’s watchcare 

EAGLE Finding protection in God 
HEN God’s provision for our needs 
RAVEN Gentleness 


Review the memory verse. 
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Ruthie Drowns the Miller 
From page 5 


would have to come in and help her. Verna 
and Ralph were playing in the yard. 

“Kids, oh kids!” Ruthie called loudly. 
“Come here quick! Hurry!” Though she 
called several times, they didn’t seem to 
hear. Finally Artie, the youngest, wandered 
into the kitchen. 

“Then can I have a piece of ” Artie 
stopped short when he saw his big sister 
crying. 

“Hurry, Artie, please. Get papa. Tell him 
I've drowned the miller.” 

Although he didn’t -understand what 
Ruthie meant, he knew it was urgent for 
papa to come. Rushing out the back door, 
he raced on until he was at papa’s side, then 
he began to cry. His words were so mixed 
up with his crying that all papa could un- 
derstand was, “Come quick. Ruthie’s 
drowned.” 

Dropping the potato fork, he ran at top 
speed to the house, leaving Artie behind. 
When he entered the kitchen and saw 
Ruthie standing with both hands in the 
bread dough, he was so relieved he leaned 
against the door and panted for breath. 

“Help me, Papa,” Ruthie cried. 
drowned the miller!” 

“If that’s all,” papa said, “there’s nothing 
to cry about. I'll help you rescue the miller 
as soon as I get my breath.” 

After he had washed his hands at the 
kitchen pump, he took a tea towel and 
wiped the sticky dough from Ruthie’s hands 
and arms. Adding more flour, he worked it 
in. When he was through there was so 
much dough he had to use another pan to 
hold it all. 

“Can you take care of it now, Ruthie?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes, I know how to do all the rest,” 
she answered. 

Just then Verna came into the kitchen. 
“I can’t have any fun without you, Ruthie,” 
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she said. “Why can’t we play camp meeting 
this afternoon?” 

“I can't play,” Ruthie said. “I have to 
watch the bread.” 

“Of course you can play,” papa told her. 
“Just put a tea towel around your neck. 
When you see it you'll remember the 
bread.” 

So that afternoon Verna and Ruthie cut 
squares of white paper and creased them in 
the middle to make tents for their camp 
meeting. There was a large tent for the 
meeting. Nails and screws set on end were 
the people. Of course, Ruthie and Verna 
supplied the singing and preaching. In the 
midst of singing “When the Roll Is Called 
Up Yonder” the tea towel slid from 
Ruthie’s neck. Snatching it up she ran to 
look at the bread. It was ready to make into 
loaves. But instead of making six, there was 
enough for eight loaves. 

How that bread did rise! Papa said it 
looked as if it would burst the oven. When 
it was done it had a rich brown crust and a 
tempting smell. 

“I wish it would last until mamma gets 
home,” Ruthie said as she spread butter 
over the top of each loaf. She got her wish, 
for the bread was only half gone when 
mamma _ returned. 

After warmly greeting all the children 
and answering their questions, mamma 
went to the cupboard to see what she could 
find for supper. “Your bread looks nice, 
Ruthie,” she said. “It has a fine texture too.” 
Then she tasted it and looked thoughtful. 
“It’s good bread,” she said, “but it tastes dif- 
ferent from usual. I wonder why.” 

Papa smiled at Ruthie. She smiled back 
and remembered how she had bragged. 

“I think I know why the bread tastes dif- 
ferent,” she said. “Maybe it’s because I cried 
tears into it when I drowned the miller.” 
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Attention, All Juniors! 
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reading. 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. This is the story of Brownie, a common bat found 
in most of North America, but first we will study 
bats in general so we can understand him better. 
2. Bats are the only mammals that really fly. The 
“flying” lemures, phalangers, and squirrels do not 





really fly, but glide. 3. Look at the wing of a bat 
and you will see that it is similar to our arm. There 
are the upper arm, the fore arm, the thumb and the 
four fingers. A web of skin stretches between these 
members and the body. Some bats have a claw. 














4. Most bats look grotesque, and some are positively 
ugly and ferocious looking. This may be why many 
legends have sprung up linking them with the spirit 
world. 5. Many people still believe that bats get into 
people’s hair and can’t be pulled out. Actually they 
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7. It is true enough that bats often live in the attics 
of old houses that are not properly closed, and the 
droppings may produce a strong stench. 8. The 


natural abode of bats is in caves and hollow trees, 
though some species, like the red bat prefer hanging 
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are good at avoiding entanglements. 6. Some people 
believe they carry bedbugs. Two species of bedbugs 
bother man, but neither one is found on bats. The 
ones that bother the bats are not found on man. 
These stories, like others, are not true. However . 
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on the branches of trees in the bright sunlight. 9. 
In the American tropics there are bungalo-building 
bats that cut the midribs of the leaves of fan palms 
so they droop making a waterproof tent in which 
the bats can hang without being seen by enemies. 








